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INTRODUCTION. 


The  Christmas  holidays  1909  I visited  the  Barbour  relatives  at  Traer, 
la.  Henry  Barbour’s  wife,  Mary,  was  on  her  death  bed.  She  died  New 
Year’s  day.  After  my  return  I was  led  to  write  up  Father  Barbour’s  family 
history.  Having  had  a life  long  acquaintance  with  them,  and  taken  many 
notes,  I wrote  it  up  a good  deal  as  it  is  now  submitting  the  MS.  to  different 
members  of  the  family.  When  I got  done  some  few  corrections  were  made. 

Desiring  more  information  about  the  Ezekiel  Case  family  I wrote  first, 
to  Howard  Case,  an  own  cousin  of  my  wife,  Flavia,  and  was  referred  by  him 
to  his  older  brother,  Lucian  B.  Case,  who  was  said  to  be  the  genealogist  of 
the  whole  family.  Correspondence  with  him  brought  so  much  history  that 
I am  not  able  to  incorporate  it  into  my  own,  but  will  give  his  two  long  letters 
in  full  at  the  head  of  my  own  production  and  let  the  reader  make  his  own 
insertions. 

Olathe,  Kansas,  New  Year’s  Day,  1911.  CHAS.  R.  GREEN. 


HISTORY  AND  GENEALOGY  OF  THE  DRYDEN  BARBOUR  FAMILY.. 


Miller,  Hand  Co.,  South  Dakota,  Feb.  25,  1910. 

Charles  R.  Green:  — 

Dear  Sir: — I have  just  received  from  Brother  Howard  Case  of  Newton, 
Iowa,  your  letter  of  February  3,  to  him  asking  for  information  of  the 
Barbour  family. 

Well  I have  lots  of  Barber  family,  Case  family  and  Garrett  family 
history  in  a box  with  boxes  of  books  stowed  away  in  a stable  on  the  lot,  but 
during  such  cold  weather  I would  not  dare  to  attempt  to  open  the  bxes  to 
get  anything  out. 

Twelve  years  ago  next  month  I had  a very  severe  stroke  of  paralysis 
from  which  I have  recovered  only  just  enough  to  walk  around  just  a little 
with  a cane,  and  am  very  soon  overcome  with  just  a little  cold,  so  I venture 
out  of  the  house  just  as  little  as  possible,  but  when  warm  weather  comes; 
1 will  try  to  see  what  I can  do.  I have  a large  volume  of  letters  of 
Barber  family  contribution  and  lots  for  a second  volume,  and  probably  300 
or  400  pages  of  MSS. — also  two  large  volumes  of  bound  letters  pertaining  to 
the  Case  family  genealogy  and  several  hundred  pages  of  MS.  of  my  ar- 
rangement of  the  Case  family.  But  I have  scarcely  seen  any  of  them  in  the 
past  ten  years. 

I have  my  great  grandfather— Dr.  Samuel  Barber’s  old  account  book 
bought  by  him  in  1763,  with  a water  line  (mark)  most  of  the  words  and  sen- 
tences enclosed  in  parenthesis  are  supplied  by  C.  R.  G.  British  Coat  of  Arms 
on  every  leaf  that  England  attempted  to  collect  the  “stamp  act  duty’’  on, 
but  finally  gave  it  up.  He,  Dr.  Samuel  Barber,  made  his  will  in  this  book 
but  it  is  scattered  all  through  the  book  on  various  pages,  but  the  probate 
court  accepted  its  validity  afterwards.  My  grandfather,  Giles  Barber,  used 
it  for  his  account  book  all  his  life.  It  is  still  in  the  old  hog  skin  binding, 
but  badly  broken.  My  grandfather,  Giles  Barber,  when  a young  man  went 
to  Hartford,  Conn.,  12  miles  to  learn  the  book  binding  trade  and  was  legally 
apprinticed  by  Dr.  Samuel  to  the  binding  company  and  Giles  started  in  with 
great  hopes  for  the  future,  but  at  the  end  of  about  2 months  he  ran  away 
from  Hartford  and  w^ent  home  and  told  his  father  that  he  had  done  nothing 
but  sweep  the  floor  and  carry  buckets  of  wrater  up  3 flights  of  stairs  and  he 
would  not  go  back  again  and  he  did  not,  but  put  in  his  spare  time  learning- 
how  to  bind  books  in  wrhich  he  succeeded  most  admirably.  I am  fortunate 
enough  to  have  one  volume  of  his  work.  It  is  the  supplement  of  the  Hart- 
ford Times  of  early  in  1800.  It  was  a literary  production  of  perhaps  35  to  50 
pages  published  the  last  Saturday  in  each  month,  bound  in  calf,  8 volumes 
and  nearly  as  good  as  new. 

In  my  MS.  of  the  Barber  family  I have  the  descendants  of  the  Giles 
Barber  family  about  complete  up  to  about  20  years  ago  (1890)  and  of  Dr. 
Samuel  Barber’s  descendants  a very  large  portion,  but  there  are  lots  of 
them  who  would  never  answer  my  letters  which  most  always  contained 
return  postage.  So  I could  not  fill  up  many  blank  spaces. 

SOME  CASE  FAMILY  HISTORY. 

[Ezekiel  Case  was  the  husband  of  Julia  Barbour  (sister  of  our  Dryden 
Barbour)  the  mother  of  L.  B.  Case.  C.  R.  G.] 

I wras  born  in  Collinsville,  then  a small  village  in  Canton,  Hartford 
county,  Conn.,  April  27,  1833,  and  lived  for  many  years  in  a small  house  on 


the  Barber  homestead.  About  1838  my  father  sold  his  rights  in  his  old 
homestead  in  an  adjoining  town  for  money  to  buy  an  interest  in  a tannery 
and  country  shoe  shop  and  the  President  Jackson’s  hard  times  coming  on  at 
this  time  closed  out  his  little  investment  in  short  order,  yet  we  continued  to 
live  there  a while  following  farming.  I went  to  live  with  Uncle  Dryden  and 
Aunt  Jane  (Barbour)  soon  after  their  marriage  (1843)  and  stayed  with 
them  the  first  summer,  but  when  (father)  rented  the  old  Col.  Humphrey  farm 
1 was  big  enough  to  do  lots  of  work  at  home.  When  I was  17  years  old  I 
weighed  185  pounds  and  was  strong  in  proportion.  We  removed  to  Wake- 
man,  O.,  in  1850  and  I went  to  work  the  first  summer  for  a Mr.  Burr  north  of 
Wakeman  and  the  second  summer  for  Mr.  Hanford,  I think,  but  I remember 
their  house  was  down  in  the  field  about  opposite  of  your  father’s  tavern.  The 
first  of  September,  1852,  I went  to  work  on  the  old  Cleveland  & Toledo  R.  R. 
and  followed  the  railroad  life  ever  since,  or  as  long  as  I could  do  anything. 

In  1895  our  youngest  son,  Herbert,  came  to  South  Dakota  to  herd 
sheep  for  a widow  lady  which  he  followed  one  year,  but  not  suiting  him 
he  found  a place  without  sheep  that  suited  him  and  he  never  wanted  to  go 
back  to  Indiana,  so  we  came  out  here  to  live  with  him.  He  is  married  and 
has  three  children,  Lucian  Holmes  Case,  Leonard  Roswel  Case  and  Anna 
May  Case.  In  our  own  family  we  buried  four  children,  our  first  born,  Ida 
Matilda,  born  December  28,  1860,  died  at  the  age  of  seven,  our  oldest  alive, 
Frank  Lucien  Case,  born  April  22,  1864,  married  Lillian  May  Parker  and 
lives  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.  He  is  prepay  clerk  in  the  Adams  Express  office 
there.  He  is  not  very  strong,  although  a large,  tall  man,  6 feet  3 y2  inches 
tall.  He  does  not  like  farming,  while  Herbert  likes  nothing  better  than 
horses  and  other  stock. 

My  father’s  family  consisted  of  Eziekel  T.  Case  and  Julia  Maria  Barber 
Case  (my  parents)  Lucian  Barbour  Case,  myself,  Howard,  Hobart  H.,  Mary 
Maria,  Edwin  Phillip,  Samuel  John  and  Julia  K.  I cannot  give  accurate  dates 
of  births  from  memory  but  when  I can  get  into  my  boxes  will  make  this  all 
straight.  My  youngest  sister,  Julia  Kezia  Case,  died  at  Stony  Point,  East 
Baton  Rouge,  Parish  La.,  October  24,  1904.  (My  father  in  later  years  had 
moved  there  with  some  of  his  family.)  Mary  Maria  Case  married  Rev. 
Abram  Stoner,  now  living  at  Stony  Point,  La.  Edwin  Phillip  died  about 
1S65.  Samuel  John  Case  lives  at  Sutton,  Neb. 

My  grandfather’s  family  consisted  of  Giles  Barbour  and  Mary  Garrett 
parents,  children;  Lina,  who  married  Dudley  Case,  Flavia,  who  married  An- 
son Wheeler,  Jesse  Barbour  who  married  Meliss  Case  Andrews,  (a  widow) 
Mary,  who  married  Noah  L.  B.  Bristol,  Quincy,  who  died  in  childhood, 
Lucian  Barbour,  who  married  Alice  (daughter  of  Gen.  Barber  of  Ky.  Corydon 
who  died  in  childhood,  Julia,  my  mother,  Diademia,  who  married  Selden 
White,  Dryden  Barbour,  your  family,  Catharine,  who  married  Wm.  McLeod  and 
and  Leinus  who  remained  singlei  I missed  Uncle  Volney,  who  should  be  the 
fifth,  who  married  Ellen  Aitkins,  making  thirteen  children  of  the  Giles  Barbour 
family. 

THE  GARRETT  FAMILY  HISTORY. 

Grandmother  Mary  Garret’s  grandfather  Major  John  Wait  Garrett 
joined  Ethan  Allen’s  company  of  Minute  Men  and  was  one  of  that  brave  band 
that  captured  Fort  Ticonderoga  at  the  commencement  of  the  Revolutionary 
war,  but  before  that  date  (1775)  had  moved  with  his  family  to  Wyoming, 
Penn.  After  the  capture  of  Fort  Ticonderoga  he  was  commissioned  by  the 
colonial  congress  as  Major  in  the  Continental  Line. — the  name  of  the 
American  army  and  raised  a company  of  soldiers  to  go  to  Wyoming  where 


they  arrived  the  day  before  the  battle  and  massacre  of  Wyoming  (July  3, 
1778.) 

Knowing  a battle  must  occur  in  a day  or  two  he  secured  a flat  boat 
and  placed  on  it  articles  of  food  and  necessity  and  told  his  wife  to  take  the 
children  and  get  onto  the  flat  boat  and  if  she  saw  the  battle  going  against 
the  Americans — which  she  would  learn  by  seeing  the  soldiers  running  in  the 
distance  from  the  enemy,  she  was  then  to  cut  her  boat  loose  and  float  down 
the  Susquehanna  river  to  civilization  never  allowing  the  boat  to  get  near 
the  shore.  Then  bidding  them  a long  farewell  he  rejoined  the  army  (300) 
and  was  second  in  command  the  next  days  fatal  battle  where  he  was  killed. 
The  family  floated  down  the  river  and  eventually  reached  home.  Through 
Major  John  Wait  Garrett  we  get  our  rights  to  become  members  of  the  Sons 
and  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  Association. 

[Now  follows  some  sixteen  or  eighteen  line  relating  to  matters  of 
L.  B.  Case’s  health,  advocation,  wishes  as  to  our  success,  etc.  It  took  him  two 
days  to  write  the  whole  letter.  C.  R.  G.]  With  best  wishes, 

I am  yours, 

LUCIAN  B.  CASE. 


Miller,  Hand  Co.,  South  Dakota,  March  5,  1910. 

My  Dear  Friend:  — 

Your  very  kind  and  interesting  letter  and  manuscript  just  at  hand,  and 
I will  first  review  your  MS.  In  regard  to  the  spelling  of  the  name,  Barber, 
changed  to  Barbour,  was  because  Senator  Phillip  Barbour  of  Virginia  became 
very  friendly  with  Uncle  Lucian  Barbour  while  in  Washington  and  also  be- 
cause he  had  for  a long  time  personally  known  Gen.  Barbour,  a native  of 
Virginia  Aunt  Alice’s  father  always  and  showed  them  great  courtesies  and 
introduced  them  into  the  exclusive  Virginia  families,  so  Uncle  thought  best 
to  sign  his  name  as  they  did  in  appreciation  of  their  kindness,  and  many  of 
his  family  and  friends  in  Connecticut  accepted  the  new  fad.  Again  on  third 
sheets  you  do  not  seem  to  know  the  cause  of  Uncle  Dryden  s lameness  so 
I will  tell  you.  When  he  was  quite  a young  boy  he  would  run  away  from 
the  house  with  some  of  the  other  children  and  wade  in  the  cold  brook  water 
there  is  no  creeks  in  New  England  and  a brook  run  on  west  side  of  the  house 
and  Cherry  brook  on  the  east  side)  which  soon  inflamed  his  leg.  Then 
running  sores  broke  out  which  ended  in  White  Swelling,  as  doctors  call  it, 
which  eat  up  the  shine  bone  of  one  leg.  All  the  bone  was  not  eat  up  but 
a great  many  pieces,  spliner  shaped  would  continually  work  out  Avith  Hie 
matter,  some  more  than  iy2  inch  long  which  were  cleaned  off  and  kept  by 
his  mother,  who  often  showed  them  as  menentoes  of  his  sufferings.  I have 
seen  and  handled  them  many  times.  At  first  he  had  to  walk  Avith  crutches 
but  later  he  needed  only  a cane  and  the  last  time  I ever  saw  him  (he  came  to 
Sandusky  City  to  see  me)  I gave  him  a sword  cane  that  some  returning 
California  gold  hunter  had  left  on  my  train.  There  was  absolutely  (the 
doctor  said)  between  the  knee  and  ankle  no  bone  but  the  muscles  and 
sinews  perhaps  hardened,  at  least  in  later  years  he  could  walk  if  necessary 
without  a cane.  When  his  first  wife,  Keturah,  died  at  Mr.  Neff’s  house,  four 
miles  southwest  from  Springfield,  O.,  the  young  Mr.  Neff  came  to  Canton 
Avith  Uncle  Dryden  and  as  we  then  lived  only  a short  distance  from  the 
homestead,  Uncle  and  Mr.  Neff  came  to  our  house  the  first  evening  to  hear 
uncle  and  mother  sing  some  of  the  old  tunes,  for  mother  had  the  reputation 
of  being  a good  singer.  The  Neff- homestead  where  Uncle  and  Aunt  K.  made 
their  home  was  on  a high  bluff  facing,  the  Mad  river  with  the  old  National 


road  (from  Baltimore  to  St.  Louis)  immediately  in  front  of  the  house.  When 
1 was  riming  a freight  train  between  Kenton,  O.,  and  Dayton,  O.,  through 
Springfield;  every  Saturday  afternoon  for  some  time  one  summer  I had  a 
regular  passenger  going  from  Springfield  to  Dayton  and  when  we  passed 
in  sight  of  the  Neff  home  (it  was  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  from  us  I 
the  stranger  would  always  stand  in  our  cabose  door  looking  in  the  direction 
of  the  house  while  in  sight.  So  one  day  I said  to  him  “that  is  an  awful  fine 
looking  place  do  you  know  who  lives  there?  Yes,  I do.  Then  said  I,  your 
name  must  be  Neff.”  “Well  that  surprised  him,  but  he  said  how  do  you 
know?  I said  because  you  and  my  uncle  came  to  our  house  the  first  night 
you  was  in  Connecticut  to  hear  my  mother  sing.”  That  settled  our  future 
friendship  for  although  he  was  much  older  than  myself  we  never  missed  an 
opportunity  of  a friendly  chat.  On  the  river  bottom  in  front  of  his  home 
the  Pickaway  Indians  in  early  time  had  a village  in  a sort  of  double  bend  in 
the  river  and  Col.  (then)  George  Rogers  Clark  with  a brave  army  of 
Kentuc-kyans  surprised  and  burnt  their  town  and  killed  lots  of  them  as  they 
fied  over  the  bluffs  close  by  where  the  Neff  house  now  stands  and  on  that 
trail  I have  picked  quite  a number  of  choice  relics,  among  them  an  old  iron 
Tomahawk  of  French  make  probably  shaped  something  like  a hoe.  Of 
course  the  wooden  handle  was  gone.  I was  always  told  that  Aunt  Keturah 
died  three  days  after  child  birth  and  also  the  child  died. 

And  now  about  John  Garrett.  I was  surprised  to  learn  that  Uncle 
Dryden  had  so  little  knowledge  of  them  for  we  in  Connecticut  thought  lots  of 
them.  Please  pardon  me  in  not  writing  sooner,  but  for  the  past  two  weeks  I 
have  been  feeling  pretty  poorly  and  absolutely  could  not  write,  but  as 
you  want  your  manscript  I will  send  it  at  once  and  try  to  write  you  all  about 
the  Garrett  family.  I find  in  your  MS.  twelve  sheets  numbered  and  an 
extra  sheet  without  a number,  but  about  the  same  as  your  No.  10  and  as 
there  are  so  many  things  in  it  I do  not  understand  I would  like  to  investigate 
from  these  better  informed  than  I attempt  to  be.  You  know  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Revolution  there  was  no  organized  military  companies 
in  any  of  the  colonies  except  the  old  colonial  laws  requiring  every  man  to 
be  enrolled  in  each  parish  for  watch  and  word  service,  except  those  having 
a written  excuse  from  the  old  parish  authorities,  and  these  men  could  not 
be  ordered  away  from  their  immediate  vicinity.  When  trouble  seemed 
possible  with  England  the  committees  of  safety  in  each  colony  formed, 
enlisted  companys  called  Minute  Men  under  known  leaders  of  ability  to 
command  them.  But  those  leaders  had  no  officers  to  out  rank  them  until 
after  Gen.  Washington  took  command  of  the  army  before  Boston,  and  after 
the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  At  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  Joseph  Warren  was 
the  acknowledged  leader  but  without  official  authority,  and  Capt  Putnam, 
Capt.  Dearborn  and  many  other  captains  in  actual  command  of  military 
companies — Minute  Men — worked  together  in  perfect  harmony,  while  Warren 
lived.  When  Washington  took  command  he  organized  the  companies  in 
regiments  and  the  colonial  congress  commissioned  all  the  officers,  but 
congress  had  no  authority  to  enlist  or  order  out  men  and  no  money  to  pay 
Them  so  all  they  could  do  was  to  make  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  men 
required  and  prorate  that  number  among  the  different  colonies  and  ask  them 
to  raise  so  many  men  formed  into  companies  and  regiments  for  the 
Continental  army  under  the  name  of  the  Continental  Line  which  were  placed 
subject  to  the  orders  of  the  commander  in  chief  to  go  anywhere  needed,  but 
only  for  one  year.  The  militia  formation  was  still  kept  up  but  could  not 
be  ordered  out  of  the  colony.  Each  year  a prominent  citizen  of  the  colony 


was  appointed  each  year  to  raise  a regiment  and  his  first  effort  was  to  get 
all  the  old  soldiers  still  in  the  field  to  re-enlist,  which  very  universally  was 
done  and  in  this  way  the  army  was  usually  supplied  with  trained  soldiers 
and  usually  officers  were  largely  re-commissioned  but  not  always.  In  I).  C. 
Killbourn’s  war  record  he  seems  to  convey  the  idea  that  Col.  Hindman’s 
and  Col.  Butler’s  regiments  were  a permanent  organization  for  the  war  and 
there  were  two  or  three  or  perhaps  more  John  Garrett’s  in  the  army  while  as 
a matter  of  fact  I think  there  was  only  one  Major,  John  Wait  Garrett,  first 
with  Capt.  Ethan  Allen’s  company,  part  from  Vermont  and  part  from 
Connecticut  who  served  in  Allen’s  company  probably  as  a soldier,  but  after- 
wards in  other  organizations  perhaps  as  an  officer  and  was  at  last  commis- 
sioned by  the  Continental  Congress  as  a Major  in  Col.  Butler’s  regiment 
stationed  at  Wyoming,  Pa.,  then  claimed  as  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Connec- 
ticut and  made  up  very  largely  of  Connecticut  and  Massachutte  men  who 
had  settled  at  Wyoming  under  the  patronage  of  the  colony  of  Connecticut. 

Now  I would  like  to  keep  your  one  sheet,  the  duplicate,  until  I can 
unravel  the  mystery  to  me  in  Kilbourns  war  record  then  I shall  return  it  to 
you,  if  I live  with  the  exact  condition  as  above  stated.  Hoping  to  hear 
from  you  at  your  leisure  and  thanking  you  for  your  great  kindness. 

I remain  yours  truly, 

LUCIAN  B.  CASE. 


HISTORY  AND  GENEALOGY  OF  THE  DRYDEN  BARBOUR  FAMILY. 

As  looked  up  by  Charles  R.  Green,  Olathe,  Kansas,  1910. 

Dr.  Samuel  Barber  died  in  1725.  He  was  a descendant  of  the  1st 
Thomas  Barbour  of  the  new  settlement  of  Winsor,  on  the  Connecticut  river; 
made  there  in  1633-36  by  colonists  from  both  Plymouth,  Massachusetts  and 
Old  England. 

In  my  old  John  W.  Barbers  History  of  Connecticut,  printed  in  1837, 
among  the  list  of  residents  of  Winsor  in  1640,  on  page  127  is  given  the  name 
of  Thomas  Barber.  This  may  be  verified  by  the  town  records  yet  in  exis- 
tence. Where  Thomas  Barber  came  from  prior  to  1630,  is  not  stated,  but 
undoubtedly  from  England,  as  were  all  of  that  Colony. 

The  Dr.  Samuel  Barber  above  named,  probably,  was  a grandson  of 
the  1st  Thomas  Barber.  He  lived  in  West  Simsbury  and  is  first  mentioned 
in  the  Canton  , Conn.,  history  of  1856.  He  had  married  Mercy  Holcomb  and 
raised  four  sons,  Samuel,  Thomas,  Jonathan  and  John,  and  two  daughters, 
Mercy  and  Sarah.  Dr.  Samuel  B.  died  1725. 

Dr.  Samuel  Barber  2nd,  born  1714,  died  1797,  aged  S3.  He  married 
twice,  I think  his  home  was  in  Canton.  Married  Tryphena  Humphry,  one 
of  Samuel  Humphry’s  daughters.  Married  for  2nd  wife,  Hannah  Humphrey, 
who  was  born  1726,  died  1819,  aged  93;  daughter  of  Capt.  Noah  Humphrey, 
who  commanded  a company  of  men  and  went  to  Havanna,  Cuba  1762. 

Try  phene  Barber  bore  7 sons,  6 of  whom  married  and  5 of  them  raised 
children.  The  mother  died  in  1752,  aged  only  30.  Her  monument  bearing 
that  date  is  the  oldest  in  town. 

Seven  children  were  born  to  this  last  union,  Tryphene  born  1755,  Joel, 
1757,  Hannah,  1759,  Sarah,  1761-  Ashael  1763,  Jesse  Typhene,  1766,  Giles  the 
last  one  and  father  of  Dryden  Barbour,  born  1769,  in  Canton,  Conn.,  married 
Marry  Garret,  who  was  still  living  in  1856  and  was  known  to  Alice  Barbour. 

Hannah  Barber,  mother  of  the  last  7,  lived  to  the  age  of  93  with  her 


youngest  son,  Giles;  she  dying  in  1819  and  Giles  at  the  early  age  of  57  in 
1S26. 

Giles  Barbour  died  in  1826.  Father  Dryden  Barbour  told  me  in  1896, 
that  his  mother,  Mary  Garrett,  was  half  French,  that  her  father,  John 
Garrett,  came  over  from  France  with  Gen.  Lafayete,  in  the  Revolution  and 
helped  the  Americans  achieve  their  Independence.  He  was  a moral  man 
of  Hugenot  stock.  There  were  other  children  by  name  of  Garrett. 

The  spelling  of  the  name  Barber  was  changed  in  this,  Giles  Barbers 
day  and  generation,  to  that  of  Barbour  because,  Lucian  Barbour  thought  it 
best  to  so  distinguish  the  family. 

There  were  13  children  born  to  Giles  and  Mary  Garrett  Barbour,  who 
were  married,  perhaps,  about  1800. 

1.  Jesse  Barbour,  who  lived  in  Canton,  Conn. 

2.  Volney  Barbour,  who  lived  at  Bristol,  Conn. 

3.  Lucian  Barbour,  a lawyer  of  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

4.  Quincy  Barbour,  died  age  of  18  years. 

5.  Corvden,  died  5 years  old. 

6.  Linas  Barbour,  Barkhamstead,  Conn. 

7.  Mary  Barbour,  married  Noah  Russell  Bristol,  Canton,  Conn. 

8.  Julia  Barbour,  who  married  Eziekel  Case  and  settled  in  Keokuk, 
Co.  Ia. 

9.  Flavia  Ann  B.,  who  married  Anson  Wheeler  Barkhamstead,  Conn, 

10.  Didama  B.,  who  married  Selden  White,  Canton,  Conn. 

11.  Dryden  Barbour,  born  April  4,  1815,  died  at  Traer,  la.,  1896. 

12.  Katharine  Barbour  who  married  Wm.  McLeoud  and  settled  in 
Keokuk,  Co.,  Ia. 

13.  Linneus,  who  lived  single. 


VARIOUS  MEMORANDA  DRAWN  FROM  EITHER  MY  NOTES,  FROM 
FATHER  BARBOURS  TALK  OR  FROM  THE  HISTORY  OF 
CANTON,  PUBLISHED  IN  1856. 

Hannah,  2nd  wife  of  Dr.  Samuel  B.  lived  in  her  old  age  with  her  son 
‘Giles,  in  Canton,  where  she  died  very  old.  Dr.  Samuel  and  Hannah’s  children 
all  lived  to  adult  age  and  had  children,  except,  Timothy  and  Daniel. 

In  1856  there  were  no  less  than  15  heads  of  Barber  families  named, 
as  having  lived  in  Canton;  the  previous  150  years,  many  of  these  had  from 
10  to  16  children,  by  from  1 to  3 wives  at  different  times. 

There  were  34  Case  families  named  in  this  and  Simsbury  town. 
Many  Wilcox  families  who  went  prior  to  1700,  by  name  of  Wilcoxson. 

Dryden  Barbour’s  sister,  Didama,  who  married  Selden  White,  had  a 
son  Dryden  White,  who  was  in  the  Civil  War.  Didama  was  2 or  3 years 
older  than  Dryden  B. 

Two  or  three  of  the  Barbour  boys  lived  to  be  18  or  20  years,  or  more, 
dying  without  families. 

The  spelling  of  the  Christian  names  has  bothered  me  a good  deal — 
some  of  the  older  generation  spelling  their  names  different  from  the  same 
name  of  the  present  day — Lucian-Lucien,  Wait-Waite,  etc. 

Catherine  Barbour  married  Wm.  McLeod  (a  judge  in  later  years)  and 
finally  settled  in  the  50’s  in  Keokuk  county,  Iowa.  Their  daughter  Ellen,  the 
youngest  girl  married  Percy  Farley  and  they  moved  from  Keota,  Keokuk 
county,  Ia.,  to  Melvern,  Kansas,  about  1877,  and  about  1882  to  Oregon;  there 
was  another  daughter  by  name  of  Mary,  who  died  of  typhoid  fever  when 
14  years  old  as  the  McLeoud’s  were  removing  west.  They  were  with  their 


relatives,  Mr.  Barbour’s  at  Wakeman,  at  the  time  and  buried  her  there, 
50  years  later  the  lost  grave  was  found  and  identified  by  Lucia  Clark  by 
means  of  some  little  shrub.  There  were  others  of  this  family  known  to 
Henry  Barbour  who  visited  there,  as  well  as  Father  Barbour. 

Julia  Barbour  married  Eziekel  Case  in  Connecticut.  About  1850  they 
removed  to  Wakeman,  Ohio,  one  year  after  Barbours  had  moved  there; 
Cases  lived  there  a few  years  on  the  next  farm  east  of  Willie  B.  Halls  place, 
the  Hurst  farm.  The  Eziekel  Case  family  consisted  of  Lucian,  Howard, 
Samuel,  John,  Mary,  Julia  and  Hobart  Case.  Lucian  lived  many  years  at 
Richmond,  Ind.,  where  in  1878-80  he  was  editor  of  “The  Botanical  Index. 
Howard  Case  and  family  and  Julia  Case,  his  sister,  lived  along  in  the  80’s 
at  DesMoines.  He  was  a conductor  of  the  Rock  Island.  Henry  Barbour 

visited  them  here.  Of  late  he  has  been  retired  on  a pension  and  lives  at 

Newton,  Iowa.  Eziekel  Case,  the  father,  removed  to  La.  Hobart  Case  was 
like  his  Aunt  Flavia,  badly  afflicted  with  rheumatism,  removing  to  San 
Diego,  Caif.,  and  dying  there.  I think  there  are  3 of  Eziekel  Case’s 

children  alive  now. 

Flavia  Ann  Barbour  born,  perhaps  about  1820,  married  Anson 

Wheeler,  a farmer  and  saw-mill  man,  who  settled  in  Barkhamstead,  Conn.; 
they  had  no  children,  she  was  badly  afflicted  with  rheumatism,  so  she  could 
hardly  write;  her  picture  is  preserved  in  the  Charles  Green  branch  of  the 
Barbour  family;  it  is  of  a lady  (dead)  propped  up  in  a rocking  chair,  out  on 
the  porch;  she  died  about  the  time  that  Father  Barbour’s  moved  to  Iowa, 
Spring  of  1858,  by  her  will  she  left  to  her  little  ten  year  old  niece, 
Flavia  A.  Barbour,  in  Ohio,  the  sum  of  $100  for  the  name,  which  Flavia 
received  from  her  father,  Dryden  Barbour,  in  the  years  after  she  became 
of  age. 

Lucian  Barbour,  who  settled  in  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  beame  a prominent 
lawyer,  wealthy  and  influential;  he  left  children  and  a widow,  he  died  in 
the  70’s;  he  never  visited  the  Dryden  Barbour  branch  of  the  family,  nor 
encouraged  much  family  intercourse. 

Dryden  Barbour,  son  of  Giles  and  Mary  Garrett  Barbour,  born  in 
Canton,  Conn.,  April  4,  1815,  lived  there  until  he  was  19  years  old,  then  he 
went  South  and  was  engaged  some  years  as  a yankee  clock  peddler; 
returning  home  one  time  he  took  his  first  railroad  ride  from  Harrisburg  to^ 
Philadelphia;  the  coach  was  drawn  by  3 mules  and  went  7 or  8 miles  an 
hour,  each  coach  had  about  6 or  8 seats,  each  numbered  as  were  the  tickets, 
so  that  every  one  was  sure  to  get  a seat. 

Father  B.  says,  that  he  was  22  or  23  years  old  then  and  operated 
principally  in  Alabama,  Penn,  and  Ohio. 

I should  have  noted  the  fact  that  in  early  life,  he  served  in  a brothers, 
shop,  learning  the  trade  of  a shoemaker;  his  father  owned  a farm  there  and 
he  got  a fair  education;  he  was  always  lame  from  some  injury  in  childhood. 

Dryden  Barbour  married  Keturah  Ann  Barber,  June  25,  1837,  her 
parents  were  Daniel  Barber  and  Anna  Betts;  Keturah  Ann  was  born  August 
4,  1816,  she  died  of  consumption  2 y2  years  after  marriage,  at  Springfield, 
Ohio,  where  they  had  gone.  A cousin  Garrett  lived  there  then,  the  burial 
was  in  a grave  yard,  now,  in  the  thick  part  of  the  city  on  or  near  Columbia 
street. 

In  1897  Charles  R.  Green  spent  several  hours  searching  over  the  IV2 
or  2 acre  plot  of  50  to  75  years  old  graves  to  find  the  little  marble  slab  that 
Father  B.  said  he  erected,  but  everything  was  so  far  gone,  so  many  of  the 


old  slabs  all  broken  up  by  time  and  neglect  that  I could  not  find  the  grave; 
there  were  no  children  by  this  union. 

Dryden  Barbour  continued  as  a yankee  clock  peddler  for  several  years; 
always  in  the  South.  March  16,  1843,  he  married  Miss  Jane  Wilcox,  a 

native  of  Canton,  born  March  12,  1816;  he  bought  a farm  and  settled  down 
in  this  his  native  town  for  6 years.  In  1849,  he  removed  to  Wakeman, 
Huron,  county,  Ohio,  where  were  many  old  Conn,  people  at  that  time;  he 
bought  out  Marquis  Randall  and  Phillip  Peckhams  small  farms  about  one 
mile  south  of  Wakeman;  while  awaiting  time  for  possession  Minot  Pierce’s 
family  took  them  into  their  home  and  treated  them  with  that  open  hospitality 
that  was  very  characteristic  of  those  pioneer  families  of  Wakeman. 

When  Mr.  Barbour  was  ready  to  go  to  their  own  new  home,  Mr. 
Pierce  had  him  out  into  the  farm  yard  and  helped  him  select  a cow,  that 
should  not  disappoint  the  new  residents,  perhaps,  Mr.  Barbour  was  a 

poor  judge  of  such  things,  Mrs.  Susan  Pierce,  Minots  wife,  affirmed  after- 
wards, that  Minot  up  and  let  his  best  cow  go  to  Barbours. 

On  this  Wakeman  farm  the  writer  of  this  history,  in  1857  first  got 
acquainted  with  the  Barbour  family  and  an  intimacy  was  then  formed  with 
their  son,  Dryden  and  girls  Flavia  and  Alice  that  was  life  lasting.  These 
three  children  had  been  born  to  them  back  in  Conn.;  three  more  were  born 

to  them  in  the  9 years  of  Ohio  life  Henry,  Ovid  and  Chubby. 

The  last  visit  I made  to  Father  Barbour,  was  to  their  Iowa  home, 
the  fall  of  1896,  the  year  of  his  death,  I got  him  to  talking  about  his  old 
Wakeman  days  and  associates;  he  could  recall  with  pleasure  the  many  events 
and  acquaintances  of  the  9 years  spent  there;  he  must  have  been  choir 
leader  and  singing  school  teacher  in  his  day;  no  longer  ago  than  Christmas 
1909,  his  son  Henry  was  showing  me  the  fathers  tuning  fork  that  he  prized 
highly. 

Father  Barbour  loved  to  dwell  on  those  years  when  be  belonged  to 
the  Wakeman  Congregational  church  and  sang  in  the  choir;  he  was  a grand 
good  vocalist;  he  held  lis  voice  well  into  old  age,  for  I have  heard  him  sing 
witl\  my  wife,  Flavia  Barbour  Green,  in  our  Kansas  home  for  hours  at  a 
time,  so  long  as  she  could  spare  time  to  play  when  he  was  67  years  old. 
When  the  singers  lined  up  in  those  days  of  the  50’s  to  sing,  there  was  no 
organ  loud  enough  to  drown  out  their  voices. 

Sheldon  Barnes,  who  lived  a mile  further  south,  was  an  older  man 
than  Father  Barbour,  but  that  did  not  hinder  them  from  getting  together 
and  singing  “Old  Continental”  songs,  for  hours  at  a time. 

Dryden  Barbour  and  his  wife  gladly  set  apart  their  son,  Ovid  P. 
Barbour,  to  a musical  education,  which  consumed  some  7 or  8 years  in 
America  and  Germany,  at  an  expense  of  several  thousand  dollars,  and  I 
guess  Father  B’s.  voice  was  transmitted  to  the  son,  for  he  is  a Professor  of 
music  and  leader  of  chorus  in  the  South  Western  College,  at  Winfield,  Kans. 

Father  B’s.  folks  were  very  sociable  neighbors  as  I have  heard  my 
own  mother  and  grandmother  Hepsabath  Shelton  relate,  they  living  not  a 
half  mile  distant,  across  ther  fields  in  Wakeman,  O. 

At  the  south  of  Mr.  Barbour’s,  lived  Sheldon  Barnes  family.  George 
Victor  and  Rebecca  Barnes,  Mr.  Chrystles,  old  man  Bailey,  Deck  Parker, 
Jess  Wheeler,  Jack  Bissell  and  others,  while  toward  Wakeman,  was  George 
Sherman,  who  got  married  while  Barbours  lived  there,  and  settled  in  a 
house,  later  on  after  the  war,  the  Joshua  Vaughn  home. 

And  next  was  Charles  R.  Shelton,  who  also  got  married  in  those  days. 
Near  there  was  Ed  Bunce’s  store  and  opposite,  Lester  Farrands  home,  Hiram 


Abbott  and  Shermans  further  along  by  the  church,  with  Rufus  Bruce  on  the 
top  of  the  hill,  by  the  cemetery,  and  many  others  all  around  were  -sociable 
neighbors,  that  Father  Barbour  could  always  find  some  pleasing  reminisence 
after  the  half  century  of  life  had  gone  by,  to  hinge  a tale  or  talk  on. 

Flavia,  their  daughter  and  I kept  a family  home  in  Wakeman  and 
Clarksfield  6 years,  1874  to  1880,  and  these  parents  visited  us  twice  at  length, 
while  we  lived  there  and  it  did  them  a world  of  good  to  go  around  among 
their  old  acquaintances;  they  never  were  there  afterward,  for  Mother  B. 
died  in  a couple  of  years  after  her  last  visit. 

The  Barbour  family,  sold  out  and  removed  to  Wolf  Creek,  Tama 
Co.,  Iowa,  in  the  spring  of  1858.  Theodore  Clark  had  gone  there  in  1854, 
and  in  March,  1858,  had  returned  and  married  Lucia  Tuller,  a relative  of  .the 
Barbours  there  in  Wakeman,  and  in  these  years  other  families  from  Wake- 
man  had  become  interested  and  removed  to  that  section  of  Iowa;  Peter 
Wentch  with  a family  of  girls  and  boys,  settling  near  Wolf  Creek,  being 
among  them;  Mr.  Barbours  bought  an  80  up  in  Geneseo  township  and  lived 
there  a couple  or  more  years. 

Father  Barbours  lameness  interfered  so  much  in  his  farming,  that 
they  let  out  their  farm  and  moved  down  to  West  Union,  known  later  as 
Wolf  Creek  post  office  and  went  to  work  at  his  old  trade  of  shoemaker; 
there  was  a little  store  there,  and  I believe  a blacksmith  shop;  a school 
house  close  by  and  it  was  not  long  before  Alice  and  Flavia  began  their  school 
teaching,  yet,  these  were  very  hard  years  for  those  Eastern  people  there,  in 
that  new  country  with  railroads  from  25  to  40  miles  away  in  those  years 
before  the  war. 

Not  far  away  from  them,  was  a beautiful  piece  of  unimproved  prairie 
160  acres  for  sale,  at  about  six  dollars  per  acre,  in  the  early  years  of  the 
war.  I don’t  know  just  how  it  came  about,  but  Mother  Barbour’s  sister, 
Mary  Wilcox  Bacon,  of  Wakeman,  wrote  to  their  uncle,  Loyal  Wilcox,  back 
at  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  asked  him  for  help,  for  the  Iowa  sister  and  it  was 
granted;  he  made  a present  of  one  thousand  dollars  to  Jane  and  the  land 
above  alluded  to  was  bought  at  once  with  the  money.  I presume  no  invest- 
ment about  Traer  has  ever  turned  out  better,  on  a farm  than  that,  for  it 
must  be  worth  $175.00  to  $200.00  per  acre  now. 

Their  Geneseo  80  was  sold  and  by  the  close  of  the  war,  a good 
frame  house  was  erected  on  the  land,  and  one  hundred  acres  of  it  put  under 
cultivation;  in  those  days  of  the  war,  wheat  at  $2.00  per  bushel,  helped  a 
family  out,  if  they  had  it  to  sell  and  could  draw  it,  in  the  winter  25  to  40 
miles  to  market;  so  much  for  the  temporial  prosperity  of  the  Barbour  family, 
the  first  ten  years  of  their  Iowa  life. 

Buckingham,  a nice  little  inland  town,  2 or  3 miles  from  West  Union 
(North-West),  so  named  from  one  of  the  old  New  England  Governors,  was 
made  up  largely,  of  such  people  and  their  descendants;  it  had  a good 
strong  Congregational  church,  presided  over  for  many  years,  by  Rev. 
Bennett  Roberts;  it  had  great  influence  on  all  that  community. 

Father  Barbour’s  family  all  belonged,  I think,  at  one  time,  as  did  all 
their  acquaintances;  Christian  Education,  Morality,  Temperance,  a respect 
for  the  Lord’s  day,  all  made  this  a good  neighborhood. 

In  1873,  the  long  wished  for  extension  of  the  railroad  from  Cedar 
Rapids,  was  built  across  one  corner  of  Father  Barbour’s  farm  and  a mile 
beyond  on  Wolf  Creek,  a town  was  laid  off.  I was  there,  that  year  two 
months,  when  the  cars  commenced  running  into  Traer  and  helped  to  build  a 


granary  for  father  out  of  the  first  lumber  shipped  in  at  Dysart.  How  the 
farmers  did  rejoice  over  Traer. 

This  Barbour  homestead  is  yet  in  the  hands  of  their  son,  Henry,  who 
as  the  main  support  of  the  family  after  their  son,  Drydens  death,  May  4, 
18G4,  always  took  care  of  the  parents  .sacrificing  his  education  to  run  the 
farm  and  pay  the  debts;  here  on  the  corner  of  it,  the  West  Union  burial 
ground  was  laid  out  and  I do  not  know  but  what  their  son,  Dryden’s  was 
the  first  grave;  at  any  rate  all  that  have  died  there,  are  buried  therein. 

Jane  Wilcox  Barbour,  died  February  12,  1881,  age  65,  Dryden  Barbour, 
died  December  21,  1896,  age  81.  Mother  Barbour’s  sickness  was  a long  one, 
three  months  or  more,  with  her  daughter,  Flavia  Green,  living  away  in 
Kansas  and  only  able  to  come  to  her  dying  bedside,  the  last  week  of  her  life, 
and  her  daughter,  Alice,  burdened  with  a large  family  and  cares  of  home, 
the  heft  of  the  burden  fell  on  Mary  Wentch  Barbour,  Henry’s  wife;  Ovid  was 
there;  Rev.  Bissell,  their  pastor,  almost  a daily  visitor,  friends,  did  what  they 
could,  until  death  removed  the  suffering  mother  to  the  Heavenly  home. 

Father  Barbour’s  death  was  after  a short  illness,  of  less  than  a month, 
he  went  to  sleep  with  three  of  his  children,  all  he  had,  at  his  bedside. 

Here  I will  introduce  from  Father’s  obituary  notice,  a quotation  as 
found  in  the  Traer  Star  Clipper,  of  December  25,  1896,  whose  editor,  now 
these  20  years  or  more,  Elmer  E.  Taylor  was  a close  neighbor  and  young 
friend  of  the  Barbour  family  these  40  years,  if  he  didn’t  write  the  half 
column  notice  I don’t  know  who  did. 

“Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barbour  were  the  13th  and  14th  members  to  join  the 
Congregational  church,  in  old  Buckingham,  in  early  days. 

He  was  fond  of  music  and  led  the  singing  in  the  early  history  of  the 
church;  Dryden  Barbour  was  one  of  the  grand  good  men  of  North  Tama, 
who,  for  a quarter  of  a century  did  so  much  to  create  a civilizatin,  that 
would  honor  the  state  and  bless  posterity;  he  was  a man  of  the  strictest 
integrity,  he  lived  his  religion,  he  did  what  he  believed  to  be  right  toward 
his  neighbors  and  towards  his  God.  He  was  a man  of  breadth  of  mind  and 
wide  intelligence;  newspapers  were  his  daily  companions  and  he  derived 
much  pleasure  from  good  literature;  the  old  settlers  all  have  a tender  spot 
in  their  hearts  for  Father  Barbour;  there  is  but  a handful  left  of  the  men 
and  women  who,  settled  here  before  the  war.” 

I first  saw  this  Barbour  family  home  there  in  Iowa,  in  May,  1S68, 
Flavia  Barbour  had  taught  several  terms  of  school  and  was  engaged  then 
teaching  the  Buckingham  town  school;  she  was  then  21  years  old,  a smart, 
alert,  self-made  girl  that  had  gone  a term  or  two  to  the  high  school,  at 
Toledo,  Tama  Co.,  and  a term  or  two  at  the  Grinnell  College,  and  was  the 
best  educated  of  the  family,  and,  as  the  writer  had  a previous  acquaintance 
with  her  aided  by  years  of  correspondence,  he  may  be  allowed  to  remark, 
that  this  was  only  the  first  of  three  trips  there,  in  the  late  60’s,  when 
December  29,  1869,  he  carried  her  off  down  to  Kansas  a bride. 

This  Barbour  Genealogy  might  properly  end  here,  but  the  writer  has 
the  data  of  the  descendants  two  generations  lower  down,  and  after  a chapter 
on  the  Wilcox  family,  will  give  the  rest  of  the  genealogy  of- Dryden  Barbour’s 
descendants,  to  the  year  1910. 


GENEALOGY  AND  HISTORY  OF  THAT  BRANCH  OF  THE  WILCOX  FAM- 
ILY THAT  BY  MARRIAGE  MERGED  INTO  THE  BARBOUR 
AND  BACON  FAMILIES,  SINCE  1840. 

Tn  the  historical  sketches  of  the  Canton,  Conn.,  history,  put  out  in  1856 
on  page  126,  Samuel  Wilcox  then  about  1675  spelled  Wilcoxson,  was  given 
us  the  ancestor  of  the  Wilcoxes  in  Simsbury  and  Canton  and  that  vicinity. 

Col.  William  (4th)  Wilcox  was  of  the  5th  Generation  from  Colonial 
Settlement  son  of  William  (3rd)  Wilcox  Jr.  born  1727  West  Simsbury,  Conn. 
Known  as  Lieut.  William  Wilcox,  son  of  William  (2nd)  known  as  deacon 
William  Wilcox  son  of  William  (1st)  Wilcoxson,  son  of  Samuel  Wilcoxson. 

Col.  Wm,  Wilcox  of  the  revolution,  born  in  1758,  who  died  in  1827, 
married  in  1779,  Mercy  Case  and  had  11  children,  after  her  death  he  married 
Anna  Egerton,  and  there  was  one  child,  Mariah,  who  married  Marvin  Case, 
their  names  may  all  be  found  in  their  proper  order,  page  130  Canton  History. 

Zacheus  Wilcox  as  the  3rd  child  born  about  1785,  who  married  Tem- 
perance Case,  at  his  majority  and  was  the  father  of  Mary,  Hiram  and  Jane 
Wilcox,  the  latter  becoming  the  wife  of  Dryden  Barbour  in  1843;  then  there 
was  Loyal  Wilcox  next  to  the  last  of  these  first  children,  who  was  born  May 
9,  1800,  who  accumlated  a great  fortune  and  to  whose  benefactions,  in  later 
years  the  Barbour  family  was  much  indebted. 

These  Wilcox  brothers,  by  peddling  clocks  built  up  a great  business  and 
some  of  these  nephews  worked  for  Loyal  Wilcox.  Hiram  Wilcox  went  forth 
to  Ohio  and  Indiana  when  20  years  old  and  engaging  in  the  fanning  mill  busi- 
ness, became  well  off,  before  his  death,  at  the  early  age  of  28,  yet,  the  clock 
business  paid  the  best  of  all. 

Somehow  the  estates  all  came  into  Loyal  Wilcox's  hands  to  settle,  and 
the  other  heirs  got  little  out  of  them.  Loyal  Wilcox  became  a prominent  citi- 
zen of  Hartford.  In  1833  he  married  Almira  Reed  and  four  children  were 
born,  three  died  young,  one  Mary  lived  until  she  was  19  and  died.  January 
1879,  twenty  years  later,  he  died;  only  one  brother  outlived  him  and  no 
children. 

In  the  next  ten  years  I expect  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  dollars 
were  divided  up  among  some  seventeen  heirs,  of  which  Mary  and  Jane  Wil- 
cox, then  sixty  or  seventy  years  old,  with  grandchildren,  were  part  of  the 
seventeen,  so  much  for  this  feature  of  the  Wilcox  history,  as  1 remember  it. 


THE  ZACHEUS  WILCOX  FAMILY  RECORD. 

Zacheus  Wilcox  was  born  1785,  died  1826  age  40,  married  Temperance 
Case,  of  Canton,  about  1812;  the  wife’s  name  is  given  in  one  history  as 
“Tempa”  born  1789,,  daughter  of  Darius  Case  and  Mary  Giddings,  and  one  of 
eight  children.  There  had  been  one  time  and  another  for  150  years  up  to  1856, 
no  less  than  36  families  of  Cases,  in  Canton  and  its  vicinity.  As  the  writer 
of  this  genealogy  met  this  eighty  year  old  grandmother  at  Mother  Barbour’s 
in  1868,  if  he  had  been  as  alert  to  write  down  some  history  from  her  lips  then, 
as  he  was  to  renew  acqaintance  with  younger  members  of  the  family,  I expect 
this  would  have  been  quite  a correct  valuable  history  of  a century  ago. 

Mary  Wilcox  was  born  , 1813,  Canton  Conn. 

Hiran  Wilcox  was  born 1815,  Canton,  Conn. 

Jane  Wilcox  was  born  , 1816,  Canton,  Conn. 

The  father,  Zacheus,  died  in  1826  and  the  widow,  Temperance  Wilcox 
married  for  her  second  husband  Amos  Tuller  and  outlived  him,  Temperance 
Tuller  died  of  old  age  December  24,  1869,  almost  82  years  old,  she  died  at 
Mrs.  Mary  Wilcox  Bacon’s  in  Wakeman,  Ohio,  and  is  buried  there. 


THE  FAMILY  RECORD  OF  DRYDEN  AND  JANE  WILCOX  BARBOUR 
WHO  WERE  MARRIED  IN  CANTON,  CONN.,  MARCH  16,  1843. 

(1.)  Alice  Jane  Barbour  born  June  23,  1844,  Canton,  Conn.,  married  to 
George  Stoakes  of  Wolf  Creek,  Iowa,  January  11,  1866.  Nine  children  born 
to  them.  Parents  still  alive,  address  Traer,  Tama  Co.,  Iowa. 

(2.)  Dryden  Barbour  born  October  26,  1845,  Canton,  Conn.,  died  at 
Wolf  Crek,  P.  O.  Ia.  May  4,  1864,  age  18. 

(3.)  Flavia  Ann  Barbour,  born  September  22,  1847,  Canton,  Conn., 
married  to  Charles  R.  Green  of  Kansas,  December  28,  1869.  Six  children 
born  to  this  union,  Flavia  died  March  21,  1883.  Buried  at  Lyndon,  Kansas. 

(4.)  Henry  Barbour,  born  August  1st,  1850,  at  Wakeman,  Ohio. 
Always  the  parents  support  at  home,  marired  to  Mary  Anna  Wentch,  January 
22,  1874.  Three  children  born  to  them.  Mrs.  Mary  Barbour  died  January 
1st,  1910,  their  home  for  more  than  thirty  years  was  on  the  old  Barbour 
homestead  one  mile  east  of  Traer,  four  or  five  years  back  owing  to  Mary’s 
failing  health  they  lived  in  the  city  of  Traer. 

(5.)  Ovid  Pope  Barbour,  born  November  27,  1853,  at  Wakeman,  Ohio, 
married  to  Ella  Gaston  of  Traer,  July  21,  1881.  Three  children  was  born 
to  this  union.  Married  2nd  to  Blanche  Edna  Palmer,  June  11,  1900,  in  Sioux 

City,  Iowa.  No  children.  Ovids  home  is  South  Western  College,  Winfield, 
Kansas. 

(6.)  Giles  Quincey  Barbour,  born  June  4,  1856,  in  Wakeman,  Ohio, 
He  died  August  12,  1858,  in  Iowa. 

REVOLUTIONARY  WAR  RECORD  OF  WM.  WILCOX. 

Furnished  C.  R.  Green  .Jan.  24,  1910,  by  Dwight  C.  Kilbourn.  Litehhfield, 
Conn.,  clerk  of  the  superior  court,  secretary  of  various  patriotic  orders. 
President  of  Conn.  Civil  War  Soldiers  Association.  This  is  drawn  from 
Conn.  Adjt.  Gen’s,  books  of  Revolutionary  Records  and  other  sources. 

“William  Wilcox  was  one  of  the  men  who  went  from  Simsbury  to 
Boston  at  the  time  of  the  Lexington  affair  in  Capt.  Amos  Wilcox’s  Company 
1775,  number  days  service  not  given.” 

“Again  in  1776  William  Wilcox  served  in  Capt.  Johnson’s  company, 
Bradley’s  Battaltion,  Gen.  Wadsworth  Brigade  from  July  5 to  December  25. 
Nearly  all  his  company  were  taken  prisoners  at  Fort  Washington,  November 
16,  1776,  when  Gen.  Washington  evacuated  Long  Island  and  New  York  City.” 
"Whether  he  was  a prisoner  or  not,  is  not  recorded  here.  Many  of  the 
prisoners  taken  here  were  later  starved  to  death  on  the  old  prison  ship 
“Jersey”  in  New  York  harbor.  No  further  record  is  given  of  Wm.  Wilcox. 
I expect  he  gained  his  title  as  Col.  by  Militia  services  in  later  life  as  was 
quite  common  then. 

REVOLUTIONARY  WAR  RECORD  OF  TWO  OR  THREE  GARRETTS, 

FROM  CONN. 

Francis  Garrett  was  a Frenchman.  He  was  father  of  John  Garrett 
a major  killed  at  Wyoming,  there  may  have  been  two  John  Garretts  of  that 
day. 

(1.)  John  Garrett  in  1st  Co.  Col.  Hindman’s  regiment,  discharged 
August  25,  1775,  (at  seige  of  Boston.)  This  was  the  same  Company  that 
Ezra  Green,  C.  R.  Green’s  Revolutionary  ancestor  served  in  (see  Green 
Genealogy. ) 

(2.)  John  Garrett  residence  Branford,  Conn.,  Capt.  Barker’s  Co. 
enlisted  March  8,  1877,  for  the  war. 

(3.)  John  Garrett,  in  Col.  Zebulon  Butlers  Regt.  Continentals  1778 
to  1783  paid  from  January  1st,  1781,  to  December  31,  1781,  1 year. 

(4.)  John  Garrett  in  Capt.  Pettibone’s  Co.  Gen.  Wolcott’s  Brigade 
from  March  26  to  May  5,  1777.  This  was  a Simsbury  man. 

The  author  of  this  history  will  not  pretend  to  say  that  any  of  these 
were  ancestors  of  the  Barbour  family.  I am  inclined  to  think  that  just  as 
Father  Barbour  always  said  his  grandfather,  John  Garrett  was  with  La- 
Fayette  and  not  accredited  to  any  state  and  only  by  tradition  or  some  old 
town  record,  can  John  Garrett  the  Frenchman’s  service  be  proved. 


ALICE  BARBOUR  STOAKES  FAMILY  RECORD. 

Alice  Jane  Barbour  born  Canton,  June  23,  1844,  married  to  George 
Stoakes  of  Wolf  Creek,  Tama  Co.,  la.,  January  11,  1866,  by  Rev.  Bennett 
Roberts.  George  was  the  youngest  of  eleven  children,  born  at  Knoxville, 
Jefferson  Co.,  Ohio,  September  4,  1843;  his  father,  John  Stoakes,  was  born 
in  London,  England,  1792,  emigrating  to  this  country  in  time  to  help  the 
Americans  in  the  war  of  1812  from  August,  1812  to  March,  1813. 

He  was  married  to  Jane  Vantilburg  (who  was  born  in  Jefferson  Co., 
Ohio,)  in  1802.  With  his  large  family,  some  of  whom  were  now  married 
he  emigrated  to  Tama  Co.,  Iowa,  in  1855;  George  always  remained  at  home 
where  the  parents  lived  and  died,  and  where  George  yet  lives  inheriting  the 
farm.  Nine  children  were  born  to  them,  eight  of  which  ar  alive,  married 
and  in  homes  of  their  own,  four  living  around  Traer  or  near  home.  The 
Stoakes  homestead  is  about  iy2  miles  northeast  of  Traer. 

ALICE  J.  AND  GEORGE  STOAKES  CHILDREN. 

Martha  Jane  Stoakes,  born  Februray  22,  1867. 

John  Drvden  Stoakes,  born  May  10,  1868. 

Henry  E.  Stoakes,  born  May  22,  1869. 

Rawlin  George  Stoakes,  born  December  14,  1871. 

Maude  Flavia  Stoakes,  born  August  3,  1873. 

Minerva  Alice  Stoakes,  born  March  26,  1875. 

Elizabeth  S.,  born  January  29,  1877,  died  June  28,  1880. 

Jay  B.  S.,  born  October  24  1879.  . 

Esther  Wilcox  S.,  born  August  23,  1881. 

The  mother  says  in  a letter  that  her  four  girls  all  married  Scotchmen 
and  her  son  Rawlin  married  a Scotch  girl. 

Martha  Jane  Stoakes,  born  February  22,  1867,  her  home  is  at  Cisco, 
Utah,  she  was  married  to  Ernest  E.  Campbell  a civil  engineer  (June  29, 
1893)  and  has  four  girls  and  three  boys.  The  eldest  Elvira  I met  at  Alice 
Stoakes’  December,  1909,  a girl  of  sixteen,  attending  the  Traer  school. 

Names  of  Martha  Campbells  children.  Elvira  Alice,  Wesley  Ernst, 
Esther  Augusta,  Paul  Early,  Doris  Martha,  Hugh  George,  Ruth. 

John  Dryden  Stoakes  born  May  10,  1868.  He  married  Nellie  Fields, 
December  18,  1889,  his  home  is  at  Hardwick,  Minn.  They  have  five  child- 
ren. 

Names  of  Dryden  Stoakes  children.  Jay,  Ray,  May,  Fay  and  Ralph. 

Henry  E.  Stoakes  was  born  May  22,  1869.  He  married  Ida  Braden, 
February  26,  1890.  His  home  is  at  Valaria,  la.  They  have  four  children. 

Names  of  Henry  Stoakes’  children.  Lawrence,  Kenneth,  Braden  and 
Carrie  G. 

Rawlin  George  Stoakes  born  December  14,  1871,  he  married  Westina 
Whomell,  July  9,  1902,  his  home  is  in  Goldfield,  la.  Names  of  Rawlin  Stoakes 
children.  Evalyn,  Roberta  and  Jean  Elizabeth. 

Maude  Flavia  Stoakes  born  August  3,  1873,  married  to  John  Henry, 
June  1st,  1901.  Home  at  Traer,  la.  One  child  of  her  own  and  a stepchild. 

Names  of  Maude  Flavia  Henry’s  children,  Chrissie  (step-daughter), 
Gretchen. 

Minerva  Alice  or  as  generally  called  Minnie  Stoakes  was  born  March 
26,  1875.  Married  John  W.  Brown  of  Traer,  (December  28,  1898.)  They 
removed  to  Waterloo.  They  have  two  children. 

Names  of  Minnie  Brown’s  children.  Hobart  B.,  Barbara. 

Elizabeth  Stoakes  born  January  29,  1877,  died  the  28tli  of  June,  1880. 

Jay  B.  Stoakes  born  October  24,  1879,  married  to  (Mable  Alice 


Townley)  (August  17,  1904,)  of  Traer.  Lives  on  a farm  adjoining  the 
parents  home  and  helps  the  father  run  the  homestead,  they  have  two 
children. 

Jay  B.  Stoakes  children,  Lucien  Harry,  Beth  Alice. 

Esther  Wilcox  Stoakes  born  August  23,  1881,  married  Robert  P. 
Young,  (November  23,  1904.)  They  live  south  of  Traer  a couple  of  miles, 
they  have  three  children.  The  name  Wilcox  in  this  girls  name  is  the  only 
acknowledgement  of  surname  on  the  Barbour  side  of  the  house  so  far  made 
to  the  ancestor  whose  Revolutinonary  service  entitles  all  the  Barbour, 
Tuller  descendants  to  become  Sons  and  Daughters  of  the  Order  of  the 
American  Revolution. 

Names  of  Esther  Wilcox  Young’s  children.  Alice  Agnes,  Pauline,  Doris 
Esther. 

Alice  Jane  Stoakes  showed  an  appreciation  of  benefits  received 
pecuniarily  from  Loyal  Wilcox  that  the  others  forgot  when  she  named 
her  baby  thus.  I was  shown  a photograph  taken  August,  1909,  of  the  George 
Stoakes  family  group,  the  parents,  George  and  Alice,  the  eight  children  all 
present,  several  cf  their  companions,  and  most  if  not  all  of  the  twenty-four 
grandchildren  and  one  step-child  of  Maud  Henry’s. 

I never  saw  a better  picture  of  so  large  a group.  I do  not  remember 
the  number  but  forty  more  or  less. 


FLAVIA  BARBOUR  GREEN— FAMILY  RECORD. 

Charles  R.  Green,  born  Milan,  Ohio,  November  8,  1845;  Flavia  Ann 
Barbour  born  Canton,  Conn.,  September  22,  1847,  married  at  Wolf  Creek, 
la.,  by  Rev.  Bennett  Roberts,  December  28,  1869,  lived  until  spring  of  1874 
at  Glenwcod  P.  O.  Leavenworth  Co.,  Kansas,  lived  six  years  then  in  Ohio  at 
Clarksfield  and  Wakeman.  Lived  from  June,  1880,  for  27  years  at  Lyndon, 
Kansas.  Six  children  born  in  this  family. 

Mary  Alice  Green,  born  September  29,  1870,  at  Glenwood,  Kansas. 

Winifred  Belle  Green,  born  September  4,  1873,  Wolf  Creek,  Iowa. 

Ovid  Elias  Green,  born  August  8,  1876,  at  Wakeman,  Ohio. 

Norman  Barbour  Green,  born  August  25,  1878,  Wakeman,  Ohio. 

Alda  Jennie  Green,  born  September  13,  1880,  Lyndon,  Kansas. 

Elias  Dryden  (Morris)  Green,  born  March  19,  1883,  Lyndon,  Kansas. 

Flavia  Ann  Green  died  very  suddenly  March  21,  1883,  leaving  a little 
two  day  old  baby.  She  had  not  been  well  for  three  months  and  was  thought 
to  have  died  from  blood  poisoning — age  35  years  and  6 months. 

Jennie  Alda,  the  little  daughter  died  also  after  a short  illness  of 
membraneous  croup,  January  9,  1885,  age  four  years  and  three  months. 

Ovid  Elias  Green  died  from  typhoid  pneumonia,  September  15,  1889, 
age  thirteen  years. 

The  four  other  children  grew  up,  married  and  have  families,  see  their 
family  records. 


FAMILY  RECORD  OF  MARY  GREEN  HASKINS. 

Mary  Alice  Green  born  Glenwood,  Kansas,  September  29,  1870;  Albert 
Isaac  Haskins  born  Wakeman,  Ohio,  May  20,  1870,  married  at  Wakeman, 
Ohio,  July  12,  1893,  in  the  Congregational  church.  They  lived  until  1909  in 
Wakeman  when  they  removed  to  Osseo,  Hillsdale  Co.,  Mich.,  on  a farm. 
Eight  children  have  been  born  to  this  union.  The  first  infant,  dead.  Leon 


Albert  Haskins  born  May  31,  1897,  died  September  18,  1899;  Yern  Dean 
Haskins  born  December  1st,  1898;  Flavia  Alda  Haskins  born  September  20, 
1900. 

MARY  AND  BERT  HASKINS’  CHILDREN. 

Leon  Albert  H.,  Wakeman,  O.,  May  31,  1897. 

Yern  D.  H.,  Wakeman,  ().,  December  1,  1898. 

Flavia  Alda  H.,  Wakeman,  O.,  September  20,  1900. 

Theodore  Henry  H.,  Wakeman,  O.,  September  28,  1902. 

Ruth  Winifred  H.,  Wakeman,  O.,  September  27,  1904. 

Wilbur  Dryden,  Wakeman,  O.,  November  9,  1906. 

Marita  Helen,  Osseo,  Mich.,  August  6,  1909. 

Mary  A.  Green  had  to  assume  household  cares  at  her  mother’s  death 
at  the  age  of  1314  years,  as  the  father  kept  the  family  together  and  managed 
without  a step-mother  nearly  five  years,  yet  she  was  able  to  go  some  terms  to 
the  Normal  school  at  Emporia  and  taught  two  or  three  terms  of  school  in 
Ohio,  just  prior  to  her  marriage. 


FAMILY  RECORD  OF  WINIFRED  GREEN  METZLER. 

Winifred  Belle  Green,  born  up  at  her  grandfathers,  Barbour’s  home 
Wolf  Creek,  la.,  September  4,  1873. 

Silas  Dean  Metzler,  born  at  Wooster,  Ohio,  July  15,  1871. 

They  were  married  at  her  father’s  home  Lyndon,  Kansas,  February 
15,  1899.  Lived  at  Wooster,  O.,  1899,  until  May, ’1900.  Lived  at  Lyndon  then 
until  March,  1907.  Lived  at  Ness  City,  Kansas,  until  January,  1908,  moved 
tack  to  their  Lyndon  farm  where  they  have  lived  ever  since. 

Silas’  father,  Rev.  Mr.  Metzler  was  a farmer  and  minister  of  the 
Winebrenarian  Sect.  He  was  a traveler  in  his  early  life  over  the  world  to 
Australia,  California,  etc.  He  use  to  lecture  on  these  themes  and  was  active 
in  building  up  Findlay  College,  O.  Before  his  death  in  1895  he  had  a business 
interest  in  the  Lyndon  Flouring  mill.  He  was  married  to  Rachel  Wiker  of 
Wooster  and  there  are  several  children.  Silas  and  Winnie  Metzler  have  had 
four  children  born  to  them  at  Lyndon. 

Rachel  Metzler,  born  November  16,  1901. 

Wilda  Annie,  born  November  25,  1904. 

Ellsworth  Earl,  born  September  29,  1906. 

Charles  Edwin,  born  January  29,  1909. 

Miss  Winnie  had  a hand  along  with  her  sister,  Mary,  in  helping  the 
father  raise  the  family  of  children  back  in  the  80’s  after  the  mother  Flavias 
death  she  was  a student  at  the  Kansas  State  Normal,  a graduate  of  the  first 
high  school  class  in  Lyndon  1905,  and  a teacher  of  two  or  three  terms 
experience. 

FAMILY  RECORD  OF  NORMAN  B.  GREEN. 

Norman  B.  Green,  born  August  25,  1878,  Grace  Ford,  daughter  of 

Quigley  and  Alma  Fletcher  Ford  of  Wakeman,  married  at  her  father’s  home 
October  24,  1901,  settled  at  once  on  his  farm  4 miles  southeast  of  Lyndon, 
where  they  yet  live.  This  was  his  mother’s  farm  bought  in  1880.  Four 
children  have  been  born  to  them. 

Clair  Emerson  Green  Lyndon,  June  25,  1902. 

Nellie  Alma  Green,  Lyndon,  February  17.  1906. 

Esther  Lucile  Green,  December  20,  1908. 

Martha  Alda  Green,  November  17,  1910. 

Norman  Green  is  the  largest  and  heaviest  (200  pounds)  man  of  the 
Barbour  Green  family,  interested  in  stock  farming  he  makes  the  work  go  lor 
business. 


FAMILY  RECORD  OF  MORRIS  E.  G.  GREEN. 

Morris  E.  D.  Green,  born  March  19,  1883,  was  raised  by  our  Sister 
Hepsie  E.  Morris  of  Clarksfield,  O.  Removed  to  Wakeman  about  1902, 
married  to  Sarah  Skinner  of  Wakeman  October  26,  1904,  and  settled  on  the 
Wright  farm  2x/2  miles  east  of  the  village  where  they  yet  live.  Sarah  was 
one  of  several  different  children  raised  by  W.  B.  and  Mary  Hall  of  Wakeman 
at  different  times  so  that  both  of  them  have  had  kin  folks  near  them.  They 
have  been  the  parents  of  three  children. 

Eleanor  May  Green,  born  June  27,  1905,  died  March  9,  1907.  An 
infant  died  at  birth. 

Mildred  Louise  Green,  born  February  18,  1909. 


HENRY  BARBOUR’S  FAMILY  RECORD. 

Henry  Barbour  born  in  Wakeman,  Ohio,  August  1st,  1850,  married  to 
Mary  Anna  Wenteh  January  22,  1874,  she  was  also  born  in  Wakeman,  Ohio, 
July  21,  1854.  Three  children,  Alice  Katharine  B.  born  July  13,  1875. 
Lucien  Case  B.  born  September  25,  1878;  Waite  Garrett  B.  born  September 
3,  1886,  all  receiving  the  good  old  family  names. 

For  thirty-one  years  after  his  marriage,  Henry  Barbour  continued 
to  live  on  the  old  homestead;  in  that  time  he  made  a pleasant  home  and 
willing  service  to  the  dying  bedside  of  both  parents. 

In  1905  failing  health  of  his  own  wife  obliged  them  to  quit  the  farm 
and  move  to  town,  these  late  years  he  has-chad  his  hands  full  in  her  care, 
the  last  five  months  of  her  life  time  necessitating  a trained  nurse  at  her 
side  constantly. 

Mary  Wenteh  Barbour  died  January  1st,  1910,  and  at  this  writing 
Henry  Barbour  is  visiting  around  among  relatives;  his  farm  brings  him  in 
a good  income  and  his  investments  have  generally  been  good  paying  ones, 
but  Henry  looks  beyond  all  this.  A plain  common  man  of  most  excellent 
business  sense,  it  is  a pleasure  to  visit  with  him.  His  three  children’s 
history,  Alice,  Lucien  and  Waite  are  given  below. 

Alice  K.  Barbour  took  to  instrumental  music  and  through  her  uncle, 
Ovid’s  influence  received  a good  musical  education  following  for  ten  years 
the  business  of  a musical  instructor.  She  was  married  November  4,  1903, 
at  the  old  Barbour  home,  Traer,  la.,  to  Dr.  J.  A.  Pinkerton  of  same  place. 
James  Alfred  Pinkerton  was  born  at  Iowa  City,  la.,  November  12,  1860. 
He  was  the  second  son  of  W.  B.  and  Sarah  Kelly  Pinkerton.  The  study 
and  practice  of  medicine  have  been  his  life  work,  having  practiced  medicine 
in  Traer  for  25  years  until  September,  1909,  when  he  sold  his  county  practice 
and  moved  to  Waterloo,  la.,  25  miles  distant  where  he  is  building  up  a city 
practice.  At  the  present  writing  Linus  Barbour  Pinkerton,  born  Decem- 
ber 11,  1904,  and  Volney  Alfred  Pinkerton  born  November  10,  1907,  are  two 
sturdy  boys  who  fill  the  home  with  music. 

Lucien  C.  Barbour  received  a good  common  school  education  finished 
with  some  years  practical  business  work  in  banking  institutions  and  is  now 
the  cashier  and  manager  of  the  Plainview  State  Bank,  Plainview,  Neb. 
This  is  one  of  the  many  banks  that  belong  to  Theodore  F.  Clark  of  Traer 
and  Fletcher  McCormick,  his  son-in-law  of  Sioux  City,  Iowa.  And  that  they 
are  only  too  glad  to  place  in  the  care  of  such  young  men  of  life  time 
acquaintance  these  banks  is  proved  by  their  success 

Lucien  Case  Barbour  was  married  to  Sarah  Edith  May  Pinkerton  in 
Waterloo,  June  20,  1905.  Edith  Pinkerton  was  born  November  23,  1882,  at 


Traer.  She  is  the  oldest  daughter  of  A.  H.  and  Sarah  Brown  Pinkerton — 
most  of  her  life  until  marriage  was  spent  in  Waterloo,  their  home  is  in 
Plainview,  Nebr.  They  have  no  children. 

Waite  G.  Barbour  some  eight  years  younger  than  Lucien  is  now  serv- 
ing his  bank  clerkship,  as  did  the  brother  in  an  other  one  of  the  Clark 
McCormick  banks  at  Laurel,  Neb.,  about  forty  miles  east  of  his  brothers 
home.  He  is  unmarried.  No  greater  tribute  can  be  paid  to  his  good 
setrling  quality  than  that  when  the  father  needed  one  of  his  children 
towards  the  last  in  the  care  of  the  mother,  Mary  Wentch  Barbour,  Waite 
immediately  came  home  and  stayed  until  all  was  over. 


THE  OVID  P.  BARBOUR  FAMILY  RECORD. 

Ovid  P.  Barbour  was  born  in  Wakeman,  Ohio,  November  27,  1853,  Ella 
Gaston  born  at  Traer,  la.,  married  July  21,  1881.  Three  children. 

Hugh  D.  Barbour  born  in  Stuttgart,  Germany,  November  5,  1882,  he 
has  taken  a musial  education  to  a certain  extent  and  is  a good  cellest, 
he  is  a fine  musician  but  will  take  a mercantile  course  instead;  has  been 
married  these  three  years  and  is  engaged  at  present  as  a druggist  at 
Hamburg,  la.,  but  expecting  to  remove  to  another  point,  they  have  no 
children. 

1911,  I learn  that  Hugh  Barbour  is  now  Instructor  of  music  in  a college 
at  Wichita,  Kansas. 

Gretchen  Barbour  born  February  22,  1890,  at  Mt.  Vernon,  la.,  she  is 
still  a member  of  the  family  at  home  fitting  herself  as  a teacher  of  voice  and 
assiting  her  father  in  his  work. 

Hobart  L.  Barbour,  born  February  4,  1891,  at  Mt.  Vernon  yet  at  home 
studying  a course  of  business  in  the  South  Western  College. 

Ella  Gaston  Barbour,  wife  and  mother  died  March.  8,  1897,  at  Sioux 
City,  Iowa,  but  was  laid  to  rest  in  her  native  place,  Traer. 

Ovid  P.  Barbour  was  married  to  Blanche  Edna  Palmer  June  11,  1900, 
at  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  who  was  a student  of  music  in  both  America  and 
Germany.  There  are  no  children  by  this  union. 

Address  Prof.  O.  P.  Barbour,  Director  in  the  Conservatory  of  Music, 
South  Western  College,  Winfield,  Kansas. 

1911,  I learn  that  Prof.  O.  P.  Barbour  is  temporarily  removed  to  Los 
Angles. 
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